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"^his ^tudv inve<?t iaate« "burr. -out" and turnover ??.mor.q 
workers child care set*ina<5. A total of 95 persons working in 32 
child care centers in San . Francisco were in-^-erviewed by telephone. 
OnfT-fifth of the centers in the city were represented and both publ-*c 
and private centers were incli/der* . ip'aq,^!' ca^eaorv of center was 
prcportinately represen'-ed and tenters' were randomly selected withfn 
each cateaorv. scaled interview items provided data on training, 
experience and education of statf, i'^b responsibilities, wages, hours 
of paid and unpaid work, benefits:, center structure, adult to child 
ratio, break, and substitute policy, f '■eguency ' of meetings and topics 
discussed, "and how decisions were wade in ce^+ers. Open-ended 
questions sought, ■'■o ascertain sources of tension and satisfaction, 
freTZfuency and reason? for tur'^^over, and changes staff would like to 
see in their centers. Information about center budgets and sources of 
finding was solicited separately from center administrators. Maior 
findings are reported in summary form, ^sse'^t ially , the data confirm 
the commonly held assumction tha* child care staff are underpaid =nd 
overworked', and sCiqgest thet the high rate of turno^ver and "burn-out" 
cf child'care personnel is linked to working conditions and iob 
satisfaction based on iob *itle, fundi-^g source and length of program 
dav, Supgestions for changes wi*hin and beyond -^he child care c.erter 
are made. (Au*-hor/^H) 
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INFORMATION CENTER lERICl ' EDur.ATiON PosinoN or policy 

Since the mid 1960 's there has been a tremendous increase in the number 
of women who work outsjde the home. Thirty-five percent of these women have 
children under the age of six.^ The supply of adult supervised, affordable 
child care is woefully inadequate, and the lack of sufficient services has 
* been the focus of much agitation and advocacy. 

In addressing the need for more child care, many advocates streW the 
importance of providing quality services for the crucial early years. Dis- 
cussions concerning quality child care among early childhood personnel, par- 
•' ents, and legislators commonly focus on such issues as adult to child ratio, 
parent involvement, and curriculum. Although varied and difficult to evalu- 
ate, educational curricula that enhance cognitive, physical, social and emo- 
tional growth are accepted as the major ingredient of quality" care. Parent 

involvement programs that respect the cultural background of families are also 

V / ^' ■ 

labeled as a key aspect of quality care. Finally, a low.ratio of children to 

adults allows for individualized attention and has thus been considered a 
critical variable of quality services.^ 

.Rarely is the caregiver's experience, in his/her job considered an impor- 
tant component of quality care. Yet the impact of adult's experiences on 
<;hildren's lives is asssumed by most people. Tense, overworked or ill par- 
ents, it is argued, will be hahjpered in'their ability to parent effectively. 
Although the relationship between -child care staff and children is different 
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in many ways from the parent-child relationship, the interrelationship between 
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adult and child experience' is nevertheless important.- A stressed child care 
worker will likely be ha.^pered in the ability to provide quality care.^ ' 

Little. research has been conducted so far which reveals exactly who child 
.car6 workers are, and -how they experience their work. The National .MJili 
Stu^ provides some critical information. Workers in the field are primarily 
female and under forty years of age. Despite considerable education and 
training, child care workers earn close to or less th-an the minimum wage.^ 
The turnover at most child care centers is 15-30% a year which exceeds the 
national average of 10% for most human services fields.^ 

Informal observations reveal even more disturbing facts. Many child care 
s-taff appear to be stressed and overworked. Each year the exit of many train- 
ed and committed workers from the field gnaj^s away at the morale of those left 
behind. Burn-out, the phenomenon whereby, one loses interest in and energy for 

I 

one's work, is the current focus' of much debate: ' 

* * 

The mention of "burn-out" in most gatherings of child 
care workers provokes immediate and intense discus- 
sion. Staff meetings, parties and after-work bull 
sessions abound with both symptoms of and conversation 
about burn-ouf. It is a term that is intuitively grasp- 
ed and accepted and at the same time a phenomenon about 
^ whicFf there is little precise understanding. Freuden- 
berger recently described the "burn-out syndrome" as' 
exhaustion resulting from excessive demands on energy, 
•strength or resources. It is a painful and debilitating 
response to work pressures^ which child care workers 
immediately fiod familiar.' ^ 

The conditions leadfng to burn*ufcan be viewed from three different 

perspectives: 1) the nature of the work, 2) the personality types of child 

care workers, 3) the structural component? of tenters. Freudenberger and 

Mattingly suggest that it is the nature of the work itself that causes the 

condition. As with other human services, the necessarily intensive inter- 

.action between worker and client (i.e., adult and^ child) is thought to become 

more draining and less gratifying over timt. In this view a solution to burn- 
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out involves diversifying the type 0I; work people in centers perform so that 
there are breaks from constant direct work with children. |^ 

Freudenberger, Reed, and Sutton contend that those who enter the field 
have personality types which'lead them to burn-out.^ Staff are seen as people 
with personal, often unconscious, needs come to terms with their awn 
troubled childhood experiences. It is argued that these workers enter child 
care settings to solve their personal problems and when they are unsuccessful 
they "burn-out". A variation of this position suggests that people who engage 
in this work are idealistic and highly motivated to impi^ove conditions for ^ 
young children. But they "burn-out" because they do not have a realistic 
sense of their own strengths arjd abilities to create positive change. The 
cure based on this analysis involves a refocus of training to include more 
s^lf awareness and perhaps counseling opportunities. 

Maslach and Pines identify the structural components influential in 
.causing or alleviating burn-out,.^^ They find that lower ratios of adults to 
children, more dependendable breaks and substitute policies and better commun- 
ication positively affect one's experience and therefore one's ability to 
perform the job -with less stress. 

Although each of the views articulated above contribute to an understand- 
Ing of burn-out, there appears to be more to the story. Our experience as 
child care staff suggests that working conditions, particularly low pay, lack 
of benef^its and unpaid overtime, contribute significantly to one's job 
satisfaction. Furthermore, working conditions in most occupations are closely 
tied to one's job title as well as to the source of funding. In this light we 
wondered whether the phenomena of burn-out and turnover occur at different 
rates among staff of different levels and at different centers. 



Current StiKjy 

The Mmited information available about child care staff has frequently 
been based on informatfoji gleaned through observation. We have little direct 
knowledge of the experience and perceptions of those who actfually do the ' 
work. Durijig the fall .of 1978 and 'winter 1979, 95 staff people working in 32 
child care centers in San Francisco were intepv'iewed. Onp-fifth of the total 
centers in the city were represented. -Included were both half day and full 
day programs. -Public centers included those run by the school district as 
well as those receiving other public monies such as Headstart. Private ce.n- 
ters included both non-profit and, proprietary centers. Each category of 
center was proportionately represented and centers were randomly selected 
-Within each category.. . . - ■ ' 

Initial contacts wer^ made'by letter to the selected centers. If the 
response to the. letter was positive, a visit was made to the center. • During a 
stjiff meeting the purpose of yie survey was explained and appointments were 
made for interviews to take plaCe. As many staff persons 'were skeptical of 
participating if there was any possibility of 'their. supei*iors having access tp 
their responses, we guaranteed confidentiality. For this reason interviews ^ 
were conducted over the phone, a.fter working hours. 

The interview consisted of open-ended and scaled items. Scaled items 
were used to ascertain information about t-he following topics: training, 
experience and -education of staff, job responsibilities, wayos, huurs of paid 
and unpaid work, benefits, center structure, adult to child ratio-, break and 
substitute policy, frequency of meetings and topics discussed, and how deci- 
sions were made in centers. Open-ended questions sought to ascertain source^ 

tension and satisfaction, frequency and reasons for turnover, and changes 
staff would like to see 1n their centers. Information about center budgets 

• 
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and sources of funding was solicited separately from center administrators. 
To facilitate^exposition, the major findings will be reported irf' summary 
• fom^ The actual statistical analyses wil\ not be included.^^ 

Results arid Discussion 

Sample Comp osition 

■ ■ ' \ ' ■ 

One-third of the staff interviewed were Hiead teachers/director, one-third 

♦ < 

were teachers, and one-third were aides or teaching assistants. Although the 
head .teacher/directors did perfom some administrative functions, all spent a 
considerable time with children. Eighty-nine percent (89%) of the people ' 
interviewed were female. This is slightly lower than the percentage of fe- 
males performing the work national ly.^^ Half of those interviewed were 
ethnic minorities, most^f whom held aide or assistant positions. 

The N ational Day Care Study (NDCS) found that 54% of child care staff had 
Completed some post secondary education.^^ However, 96% of our sample had 
^completed some college work. . Seventy percent (70%) had earned a bachelor's' 
degree with 45% completing some coursework beyond their degree. Seventeen 
percent (17%) had earned a Master's degree. A high level of experience had 
also been accumulated by our tub'jects. Seventy percent (70%) had worked in 
the field for three years or more and 56% had' been workih^ in child care for 
over five years. Only 5% had been in the field for less than a year. 
Wages, Benefits and Hour.s 

Wajesj;. The National Da.y Care Study (NDCS) found low average wages for ' 
child care staff. In 1978 head teachers and teacher's aides were reported to 
earn $7,180 and $4,940 a year respectively for full-time work.^^^ We predicted 
that our sample woul'd earn considerably more than the nat'ional average for 
several reasons. Our sample was exclusively from an urban California commun- 
Uy, a setting known for a considerable degree of public financial support for 
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child care. We also expected higher wages because our sarnpk included more 

highly educated subjects than those i/i the NCOS. Finally wfc anticipated • 

higher earnings due to our subject's ^previou"s experience in the fielx!» ' 

While our data did reveal higher wages than the national average, the ' 
results placed these workers at the lower lOj of adult wage earners, Over 
twenty-nine percent (29.^%) of staff grossed $500 or less per month. About 
thirty-two percent (32,6%) earned between $500"800 per month. Almost nineteen 
percent (18.9%) were^alaried at $800-1,000 per iTtonth. Only 14% grossed over' 
$1,000 per month. It should be noted that gross income is a misleading indi- ' 
cator of what people live on in an inflating economy. 

The bases for salary differentials emerged in a clear pattern. Two- 
fifths of staff in privately funded centers— as compared to one-fifth of staff 
in publicly funded centers— had gross earnings of $500 or' less a month. Staff 
in publicly funded centers were also more likely to earn the highest wages. 

f 

Howevef, publicly funded programs were not all the same. The only" staff 
to net over $800 a month were found in public school centers. This. difference 
is linked to several factors— notably unionization and the winning of parity 
in pay and benefits with elementary school teachers for those staff classified 
as teachers. These public school employees were the only unionized em- ^ 
ployees in our sample and are anong the few currently unionized child' care . ' 
personnel nationwide.^^ 

Job. classifications further served as a basis for wage differentials in 
our sample. Whereas approximately a quarter (24% and 27% respectively) of 
teachers artd head teacher/directors took home $500 or less each month, two- 
thirds of aides and teaching assistants did. Alth^gh aides had less formal 
education than teachers and head teachers/directors, 88% of aides in our — ^^ 
sample had some college courses. 
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A curious result in respect to hours further underscores the wage differ- 
ence between public a-nd private programs. There was no significant difference 
in how much people earned based on whether they worked in a full- or part-day 
program. However, part-day programs often ree^uirad a s'^orter^ork day- (six 
hours as compared to eight hours), ^e majority of our sample working in 
part-day programs worked in public facilities, such as community colleges, 
which tend to pay a relatively high salary equivalent to salaries in full-day 
programs. ■ ■ 

Finally, wages are further reduced by "the recurring and informal process 
of v^orkers personally purchasing supplies for their centers. Over half of 
those interviewees reported that their center supply 'budget was inadequate. 
Sixty percent (60%) of surveyed staff contribute from one to ten dollars each 
month of their own money for supplier. 

Hours. Tne.low pay and minimal benefits of child care work do not re- 
flect a short work week. On the contrary, most of the staff in our sample 
worked several hours without pay each' week in addition to their full-time 
jobs. Almost half of those interviewed received no. compensation for extra 
hours they worked and many reported that even when there was a method for 
compensdtion--such as taking off time at a later date or extra pay— it was 
often impossible to .actual ize. 

We asked people to estimate how much time they spent in curriculum pre- 
paration and planning, meetings, parent contact and center support/ii'iainten- 
ance. We then asked them to estimate the :,mount of time for which they were 
paid. Seventy-two percent (72%) reported spending time outside of regular 
paid hours with 58% reporting that they spend thirty minutes or more each work 
day. This wa*s true in spite of the fact that almost three-quarters receive 
some daily paid preparation time. 

t 
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''^huc\) communication between, parents and staff appeared to occur during 
unpaid hours.' Only 39% of staff were paid for their work with parents. 
Forty-five percent reported spending unpaid extra time. Communication between 
staff also occurred during^nonpaid hours. Only 48% of staff in our. sample 
reported being paid for staff meetings'. Sixty-five percent (65%) reported 
spending unpaid time in meetings. 

There are numerous chores that are essential to center operation but 
which are hard to classify. ^These include thorough cleanings, rearranging or 
buildinii new equipment, and fundraising. Forty-four percent (44%) of those 
interviewed reported spending between one to 15 houps of unpaid time a month 
■in performing such duties. Twenty-six (26%) reported that their job and/or 
its quality mandated such participation. In other words, without fundraising, 
there was not enough money for the centers to run smoothly or even, in extreme 
cases, for people to be paid. » 

Benefits. Benefits are a major vehicle for supplementing wages. We 
anticipated not only limited benefits, but also that staff with the lowest 

♦ 

wages would receive the fewest benefits. Benefits were least likely to be 
received by aides and^staff in pri-vately funded centers, in effect, those 
staff most /leeding additional income. Almost half of our sample received no 
medical coverage through their job. Two-thirds of the sample who received 
medical benefits only received partial Coverage. Public employees were most 
likely to receive medical coverage as well as to have a choice of medical 
plan. Public school staff were even more likely to receive a choice than 
staff from other public programs. The vast majority of staff i-n our sample 
(71%) received no dental coverage through their jobs. The few who did receive 
coverage were most likely to be teachers in the public centers, especially the 
public school centers. In over 70% of the cases, dependents were not covered 

. ^ 
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for either medical or dental expenses. 

Paid sick time, holidays, vacations or professional enrichment d:ys' 
constitute other forms of benefit. .Again we anticipated that the IqWest paid 
staff receiving fewest benefits would also receive the fewest paid days off. 
As the examples that foll/)w indicate, this was the case. Staff in public 
centers received more paid holidays than staff in private centers. However, 
not all private centers were the same. Staff in proprietary centers were even 
less likely than staff in nonprofit private centers to receive paid days 
off. The average number of paid holidays fell between seven ^nd twelve a year 
for our sample. Two to four weeks paid, vacation was granted to slightly less 
than half of our sample. Longer vacations were most likely to be received by 
public center staff. 

Leaves of absence can be used by workers for emergencies or to supplement 
vacations. Staff in our sample were largely unaware of their centers' policy 
in this regard. Leaves were available for about two-fifths of the staff. 
People working in public programs, head teachers/directors, and teachers as 
compared to aides were most likely to have this. option. Maternity leave was 
available to* 49% of female staff interviewed. Si)^ty-four percent (64%) re- 
ceived someday while on leave. Paternity leave was available to 50% of men 
Interviewed. Only one man reported that he could be paid for this leave. 
Barely a third of staff interviewed received paid professional enrichment 
days.- Aides were least likely to be included in that grouping. 

• \ 
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Child care workers 'are constarntly exposed to colds, the flu, an^ other 
minor illnesses. Thus, p.aid sick days are of critical importance if staff are 
to stay home while ill. Sixteen percent (16%) of the staff in our survey did 
not receive any paid sick days. Sixty-five percent (65%) received ^-12 a year 
arid 16% received more ^han one a month. Employees in proprietary centers were 
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least likely to receive paid sick days. 
Job Structure 

Breaks^ By law, California wbrkers are entitled to a fifteen minute, paid 
break for every four hours of work. In actual ijty, the situation is quite 
different. More than a third (37%) of the staff in our study failed to re- 
ceive a paid break. A small number (5%) received an unpaid break. Thus, over 
a quarter of staff received, no paid or un'paid break for every four hours of 
worko Staff working in privately funded .centers were most likely to be in 
this category. Moreover, 39% of those receiving paid breaks found them in- 
adequate. This was because there was no time to take breaks or there was* not 
enough staff to cover them. In only two-fifths of the ca$«s~el+d-^taff feel 
there was always enough staff to cover for breaks. | 
Adult-ChiTd Ratio ■ . , 

The National Day Care Study found optimal adult-child ratios to range - 
from 1 to 5 to l to 10. No quality of care differtences were noted within* this 
range. 20 in our sample 35% of staff worked in centers with a ratio of over 1 
to 10. The majority of private proprietary centers in our sample (78%) had 
ratios- of 1 to 11 or more. Although two-thirds of the staff in our sample 

« 

worked in centers with so-called high ratios of adults to children, 57% felt 
that their center ratio only, occasional ly allowed for individual work with 
children. 

Job Responsibilities and Decision-Making 

While preparing the questionnaire we had numerous discussions with child 
care staff about the sources of job tension. Story after story w^ recounted 
about staff tensions connected to unclear or unfair job title distinctions. 
For example many aides felt they did as much curriculum planning as the 

i 

teachers. Yet they received no paid preparation tlirie, while the teacher 

u 
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^l^d. Or, the teaching staff believed that they were being included in a 

\^-'hiring decisj^ only t6 find their input disregarded. 

Few centers had formal, written policies on any of these concerns. 
Furthermore, formal policy is not often a true indicator of what actually 
occurs or what people experience as significant. Thus, we decided to ask 
staff for their perception of what was included in their job responsibilities 
and how much time they spent performing these responsibilities. We also asked 
staff about their role'in a variety of decision making situations in order to 
ascertain power and authority lines. We understood we would be getting re- 
suits from only one vantage point, but hoped- this particular perspective would 
give insight into much of the tension .which impedes the successful operation 
of. many centers. - . 

Our results in respect to job responsibilities by job title suggest one 
possible explanation for the frequent bittern iss encountered in centers around 
questions of the division of labor. . Job title appears to give very little 
information about the types of tasks performed by staff of different rank. 
There were no differences in the range of duties reported by aides, teachers 

' or teacher-directors. All engaged in the following activities to some 
degree: curriculum planning and implementation, meal preparation, mainte- 
nance, parent communications, clerical and administrative tasks. There were 
differences, however, in how much time staff with different titles spent 
performing each task. Directors/head teachers were more likely to spend time 
in clerical and administrative chores and parent communications. However, job 
title reflected no differences in paid or unpaid time spent in curriculum 
planning and implementation, maintenance and meal preparation. So, while the 
job title gave little concrete information regarding what tasks people ac- 

vtually performed, it did refledt differences in pay, benefits and educational 
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level. 

However, an interviewee's job title was likely, tc give concrete informa- 
tion about input and involvement in major policy as well as in day-to-day 
decisions. Major policy decisions included hi"^ing and firing, center enroll-" 
ment, budget, parent, staff and community relations, administrative structure, 
and determination of working conditions. Day-to-day decisions, those needed 
for the actual work with children, .include: setting up and cleaning up acti- 
vities, grouping of children, appropriate disci pi ine» daily communication with 
parents, indoor and outdoor supervision, scheduling and a procedure for divi- 
sion of staff responsibilities."^ All teaching staff had significantl v less 
power and control in the ^former set af decisions than did center administra- 
^tors. Only 18% of teaching staff were included ii. major decision making. 

Differences between teaching staff still emerged. One-third of head 
t each ers/tii rectors were included in governing bodies while less than one- 
quarter of teachers and fewer than one-fifth of aides were. Thus the majority 

•r 

of child care staff were employed within a hierarchical decision making struc- 
ture. Over half said they were di ssatisijied wttKtheir arrangement because 
they found decision makers often ill informed and/or insensitive to the rami- 
fications of their decisions. 

In contrast to major policy decision making, teachers tended to have much 
more involvement in day-to-day decisions. Seventy percent {70%) of teachers 
made these decisions as did 66% of head teachers/directors. The decreased 
involvement of head teachers/directors in this area probably reflects their 
increased involvement with tasks which removed them from direct work with 
children. However, though teachers and aides spent equal time with children, 
only thirty-seven percent (37%) of the aides were involved in makint; day-to- 
day decisions. Aides were dissatisfied with this procedure because their 
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input was disrecjarded despite their perceived parity in responsibility. 
Teachers, however, were pleased, with their autononiy in this area of their 
Jobs. 

Job Satisfaction 

Most studies locate job satisfaction in pay and benefits rather than in 
the nature of the work itself. Considering the low pay and poor benefits of 
child care workers, these are unlii 2ly to be a rrjajor source of satisfaction. - 
Furthermore, intense work with children and adults, the essence of child care 
work, has been claimed to fuel the turnover rate in the field. In contrast 
to this assertion, however, the vast majority of staff in our sample claimed 
the nature of the work itself as the' major source of thei'ir job gratifica- 
tion. Seventy-eight percent (78%) reported that the direct work with children 
was what most engaged and pleased them about their jobs. Several aspects of 
this work were mentioned, including imm.ediate feedback, physi-cal contact, 
facilitating and observing growth and .change, and related opportunities for 
self reflection. Staff mentioned other reasons relating to the nature of the 
-work as sources of job satisfaction. In order of frequency these were: staff 
relations, flexibility and autononiy of job, and opportujiitx_t^earn and grow 
while working. Learning how to comunicate with and depend on each other was 
encouraged by the many opportunities to problem solve within a context of 
shared purpose. Flexibility and autonomy were linked to the degree of control 
over day-to-day decision making and the fact that no two days are alike in 
cjjild caf;e. Staff gained a sense of ' competence and felt they were learning 
from dealing with continually arising issues. Aides, who were less ifrvolved 
in decision making were, not surprisingly, least likely to state this as a 

« 

reason for satisfaction. Staff working in proprietary centerS/'V/ere least 
likely to claim they were learning and growing on the job. 
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But what of th6 considerable dissatisfaction which is refj^cted in the 
high rat? of turnover and the urgency.' with which discussions of burn-out are" 
conducted in child care circles? In order to identify -the reasons behind job 
dissatisfaction, we asked people to state both what they .liked least about 

0 

thetr job and what werl^the sources of tension. }n both cases, one cluster of 
responses emerged: low pay^nd unpaid hours— what wt label overwork and 
underpayment. ^ ' ■ ^ 

There were other, if less pressing, reasons for job dissat'isfaction: 
Staff relations, children, maintenance and division of I'esponsibilities. 
While staff relations were a.lso cited as a source of satisfaction, close 

working conditions sometimes served to exacerbate differences in educational 

j 

philosophy and/or personal values. Those who are lower on center hierarchies, 
teachers and aides, were twice as likely as lieacf tiachers/di rectors to state 

♦ 

that staff relations were a 'di stasteful part of. their jobs. This may reflect 
their relative lack of power and input in determining staff policies. 

Mailach and Pines found that job structure greatly impacts on child care 
staff in terms of job satisfaction and/or the tendency to burn-out.^^ in our 
sample, staff-child ratio, hours of direct work with children, breaks, mech- 
anisms f6r input and flexibility of center structure all were correlated with ' 

9 

staff perception of job sattsfaction. It would also appear that the percep- 
tion of children as tension producing is somehow linked to center structure 
and working conditions. Only 5% of staff in part-day programs mentioned 
children as a source of tension whereas 22% of staff in fulj-day programs made 
this statement. Public center staff were least likely to list children as a 
source of tens'ion^y/ith private proprietary staff most likely to experience 
children in this way. 

Maintenance was frequently mentioned as a distasteful aspect of child 
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care work. Perhaps this reflects a conflict of expectations for people with 
relatively high levels of education. They dti| -not assume after college their 
work would invoive cleaning, washing dishes, and food preparation. 

Private center employees were more likely than public center employees to 
feel some tension on their jobs. Proprietary center staff were even more 

♦ 

Mkelythan private nonprofit staff to experience t. .sion. Full-day program 
staff were more likely than half-day staff to say they exfjeriegced tension. 

Head teachers/di rectors were more likely than aides or teafchers to say 
they experienced tension in relation to their jobs. The reasons for this are 
hard to pinpoint. On'e hints comes from the tendency of head teachers/directors 
to list diversity of responsibility as a source of tension. This suggests 
that it may be tied to the adJitioaal responsibilities that accompany in- 
creased power. If something goes wrong, they are likely to be held account- 
able. Furthermore, in many cases, their pay and benefits were not signifi- 
cantly higher than teachers, though'they often had more training and experi- 
ence* Thus, their tensions may reflect conflict about career expectations. 
Although head teachers/directors had more input into major policy making than" 
other staff, they were frequently excluded from decision making bodies. 
Job Security and Turnover 

The National Day Care Study stated that the turnover rate at centeri 
averaged 15% a year'^"^ We were unclear as to whether the rate for our sample 
would be higher or lower due to the interplay of conflicting forces such as 
high educational levels coupled with cutbacks. 

Staff In our sample tended to switch centers often. Over two-thirds 
(70%) of staff had been In the field for three years or more. Yet over a 
third (37%) had been at their jobs for less than a year. One-fifth of staff ' 
interviewed had been at their jobs for less than six months. While 54% had 
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been' I'n the field for five years or more, only 17% f^ad been "h-their centers 
that long. , 

Job structure and working conditions appear to be associated with turn- 
over. Turnover rftes were lowest for staff in part-time programs, which in 
our sample tended to be staff with higher wages, better adult7chi\d ratios and 
less tense work environments. Turnover rates were highest for staff in pri- 
vate proprietary centers, which are the ones with the highfest ratios, -worst 
reported working conditions, fewest^benef its an^ most stated tens-fon. The 
high degree of tension in proprtetary centers may well be a response to the 
high turnover rate as well 'as a cause of it. 

■ Staff perception of the causes of turnover confirms the above conten- 
tion. Lojv pay and unpaid overtime were the most frequently cited reasons. 
Underpayment, as exemplified not only by low pay given educational levels but 
also lack of mobility, was a frequent reason given for turnover.' Fifty-eight 
percent (58%) agreed with the statement that there„was no opportunity for 
advancement in the job. Thus the field is filled with educated, trained a-nd . 
experienced ^pple who have very little opportuni^ty for securing better 
jobs. Thus, it is hardly surprising to find that 20% of those interviewed 
said ttiey expected to leave the field in. the next year. Only 24% see them- 
selves as making a lifetime commitment to work in the field. A related reason 
commonly stated for turnover wa/S the relative insecurity of the field in 
general. Cutbacks or threats of such were seen as undercutting people's 
ability to stay at any one job. 
Staff RecommePtdations " 

We asked people what changes they would make in their work situation. 
One cluster of responses again emerged as overwhelmingly Important: higher 
pay, more benefits, Increased job security , and career mobility. Other 



commonly stated changes included better staff/child ratios and more control 
over policy and day-to-day decision making. 

Recommendations. tind Conclusions 

The data generated by this stuc^y revealed information about working 
conditions and job structure as well as job saT;isfaction and job classifica* 
tlorvs. Essentially, our data confirmed the commonly held assumption that 
child care staff are underpaid and overworked. Furthermore, it indicated 
differences with respect to working conditions and job satisfaction based on 
job title, funding source and length of program day. In addition our data 
suggest that the frequently cited high rate of turnover and burn-out of child 
care personnel is intricately tied to" these wbrking conditions.* 

The results of our study suggest a new understanding of how an enthus^ias- 
tic and hopeful worker gradually loses her/his eagerness and becomes fatigued, 
irritable, and likely to quit. We recognize burn-out as- a complex process 
influenced by the interplay ^of many factors, including the intense nature of 
the work, the personal it/ tendencies of people attracted to the field, and the 
specific stri/cture of child care centers. However, our research indicates 
that burn-out is less an intrinsic element of the child care worker's per- 
sonality or activity, and more a function of the context in which the work 
itself is performed. By context we include not only the particular structure 
of a given institution but also the larger social forces affecting in'stitu- 
tional policy. These social forces include available monies, resources, and 
prevailing attitudes toward programs and caretakers. 

} Staff in our sample consistently raised these contextual issues as key to 
their understanding of burn-out and efforts to reduce it. They repeatedly 
labeled. their, working conditions— long hours, low pay, lack of benefits, 
mobility and ^ob security— as responsible for their dissatisfaction, frustra- 
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tion, and inability to make long terms commitments to their jobs. Constant 
threat of cutbackis for public employees and the high unemployment rate for 
teachers were also mentioned as feeding feelings of hopelessness about im- 
proving their situation. 

* 

The nature of child care work may aggravate the tendency to burn-out in 
low paying and low status jobs. However, our sample found -the nature of the 
work to be very satisfying. It attracts and engages people who otherwise • 
\^ould seek more status and better salaried employment. We are not suggesting 
that higher wages, more benefits, and better adult-child ratios will alone 
eliminate the burn-out and turnover in. the field. But in view of the re- 
sponses of- those we interviewed, as well as our own experience, we think it is 
the area in which to begin making changes. ' 

Many who read this may agree that working conditions need to 'bs improved 
but wilT argue that in time of economic recession such impf-ovements^ are hot 
possible. agree that given limited' resources' it is necessary to differen- 
tiate between changes that can be made in working conditions which demand 
immediate" funds and those^ which do not. The suggestions which follow are made* 
with the acknowledgement that more money is both needed for this human service 
and hard to obtain. 
Changes Within Centers — 



tasks, reduction of the number of hours working directly with children, in- 
creased vehicles for peer support and communication between staff, and the 
establishment of small "familial groups" within larger centers. Three 
additional changes suggest themselves from our survey: 



Previously cited studies of burn-ot/t in child care have made valuable 
suggestions for changes that would alleviate some stress currently experienced 
by staff. These include 'such things as introducing a greater variety of 
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1) I ncreased Staff Involvement in Decision-Making . As Freudenberger 
and Seiderman have not^d, and our results confirm, staff with more input and 
involvement in decision*making appear to be more satisfied wi-th their 

jobs. Being'able to make suggestions and to use one's skills to solve 
problems is a potentially positive aspect of child care work. Vehicles for 
teaching staff input and mechanisms to inform administrative staff of the ' 
.implication of their decisions should be developed. Involving staff on pol- 
it:y-making boards and in such decision as hiring will address the former 
concern. An ongoing evaluation process which assesses -both staff and admini- 
stration is needed. However, for such an evaluation process to be effective, 
lower .level staff must be guaranteed "immunity" when sharing their'1'mpressions 
^0 protect inemselves. A well functioning grievance policy written into staff 
contracts is basic to developing more open involvement of staff. 

2) Job' Title Distinctions . In this study we found that aides, teachers, 
and head teachers/directors all engage in the same duties despite differences 
in job title. The distinctions in responsibility based on job title were 
related more to quantity of time spent performing tasks rather than the tasks 
themselves. Someone with a Master's degree in child development didmainte- 
nance work^ and aides were involved in cur^riculum planning and parent confer- 
ences. Much tension in centers revolves around conflicts over distinctions in 
title and pay wjthout equal distinction in the actual work performed. This 
suggests that centers reexamine their structure. Are the divisions in job 
title based on skill and experience differences? Or do the distinctions 
reflect the lack of mobility in a field which values on-the-job training but 
which is unable to offer upwat*d mobility in terms of pay? Open examination of 
these questions and the problems they reflect will not generate more funds. 
But. it may spark ideas about how to equalize the limited resources that 
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exist. At the very least there will be an opportunity for a shared recog- 
nition of inequities, and an opportunity for people to be valued for their 

» 

skills. 

o Break and Substitute Policy. The provision of breaks and sick days 
is . related to adequate funds. However, attitudes of staff and administration 
can greatly affect break and substitute policy. Frequently people feel. Or 
are made to feel by others, that the need for a break or staying home "with 
only a cold" are signs of weakness or lack of commitment. Acknowledgement of 
the value of breaks and staying home when ill can lead to greater staff and 
administrative cooperation. Slight adjustments in scheduling can enable 
. people to have their fifteen minute breaks. A substitute policy agreed upog^ 
by all staff members and which does not leave arrangements to the sick staff 

0 

member or the person ^on Jthe floor is a useful first step. 
Changes Beyond the Center 

Child care isr expensive and the major cost is staffing. Estimates are 
that 70 to 90% of a center budget goes to salaries. Parents using services 
are unfortunately already strapped for money. Currently, many. women pay 
almost as much for chilli care as they earn.^^ Thus, to meet the needs of 
child care staff for a decent income and of parents for affordable services, 
either government or industry will have to provide subsidies. 

Those who argue that proprietary care can address the needs of families 
without subsidy (the so-called tax paying child care) have overlooked the 
deplorable conditions of child care staff in many of those centers. -In our 
sample, proprietary center staff earned significantly less and had fewer 
benefits than workers in other private or public centers. In addition, they 
experienced less satisfaction and had a higher turnover rate. These centers 
typically allot between 50 tp 60% of their budget to salaries. One center in 



our sample alloted 25% of its $100,000 budget to salaries. The owners' share 
of the profit was 36% of the budget. 

One aspect of obtaining more financial support for child care involves 
changing the prevailing view that child care is unskilled work. The 
Department of Labor publishes the Dictiorar^r of Occupational Titles , the most 
comprehensive source listing for employers establishing job qualifications and 
payscales. It lists 30,000 job titles in terms of complexity in three areas- 
data, people and tasks. . Zero is the highest level of complexity and eight, 
the lowest. Nurs-ery school teachers received a rating of 8 (tasks), 7 
(people), and 8 (data); the <game rating at tha given parking lot attendants. 

As long as child care work is considered unskilled, this will be reflect- 
ed i^n its pay and status. But V/hy is it considered unskilled? Certainly 
those performing these tasks do not consider it so. Eighty-two percent (82%) 
of staff interviewed thought they were continually grovJTng and changing on 
their jobs, while 60% of them were already "overqualif ied" by hiring 
criteria. Rather, as one staff member said, "It's women's work and so nobody 
sees it as important." Child care staff must work to change public attitudes , 
about women and the work they have traditionally performed. They must reaf- ' 
firm the value of our human resources and thus raise the status of those who 
*care for the next generation. 

Thus, already overworked staff must join together and let people know 
about the value and skill level of their labor. This involves writing to the 
Department of Labor. It includes informing legislators and policy-mak.ers of 
work conditions and defining minimum employment standards whicn.need to be" 
Included in future legislation and recommended by public agencies assisting 
employers. It requires pressuri.ng organizations which represent child caro 
staff, Tike the Natldrial AssociJtion for the Education of Young Children, to 
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focus more of their resources on working conditions. Goals here might be 
directing the internal debate of the organizationaround these issues and 
possible solutions, as well as attempting to offer services (such as health 
insurance) to the membership. Finally, people might create organizations to. 
help share ideas about break and sub policy, cohtracts, and generally offer 
support. Beyond these specific tasks, the object must also be to raise public 
consciousness and make child care a national concern and priority. 

To ameliorate the situatiqn which leads to burn-out, parents, staff and 
child advocates require a strategy j..'hich distinguishes factors which can be' 
changed within existing institutions with their current re^urces.and factors 
which involve 'efforts, outside, of their particular centers. Si^h a strategic 
orientation can be an important first .step in confronting an enormous prob- 
lem. Tackling burn-out by reassessing a center^s existing organization can be 
time consuming and initially awkward. But it often has the effect of energiz- 
ing the staff and improving work relations by helping people to see the ori- 
gins of the problem outside their'own personal inadequacies. It can prove to 
be a valuable beginning in addressing the larger tasks which face the field- 
publicizing and legitimizing child care woj> and allocating to it the social 
resources it needs and deserves. 
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